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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, HELD AT RACE STREET 
MEETING HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, ON THE 
EIGHTEENTH OF SECOND MONTH. 

Continued from page 53. 

The discussion of the Question “ Reading 
and Spelling, and the best methods of teach- 
ing them,” was opened by Elizabeth Pratt, 
in an essay, as follows: 

There are certainly no branches of educa- 
’ tion so important to our little children as 
reading and spelling, as it is impossible to 
make much progress in the studies which 
may }be taken up as they advance in the 
school, unless prepared to read them under- 
standingly. 

Our children of older growth, too, will not 
find pleasure or profit in study unless they 
can read their lessons readily. 

Children who read well, love to read, and 
form a habit of reading, and if parents are 
judicious in a selection of books for them, 
much general information is frequently 
gained in this way. 

The two branches of reading and spelling 
are so closely united, as taught to our little 
ones, that they may be treated together. 

The study of the alphabet is a tedious and 
wearying task, unless presented in an attrac- 
tive form. I have been more successful in 
teaching it, when combined with the two 
branches spoken of than in any other way. 
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A good chart is desirable for beginners, or 
better still, the chart and primers which cor- 


respond with it. First select some easy and 
familiar word, such as boy; we then talk 
about it, compare its form with other words, 
or permit the class to give opinions regard- 
ing its appearance, and to take turns in 
searching for it, wherever it may be fund 
on the chart; or if the children are provided 
with primers, allow them to search for it in 
the corresponding lesson in their books. It 
will not take long for an ordinarily bright 
child to know this word from another, and a 
dull one will find it much more interesting 
to search for a significant word than to‘him a 
meaningless letter. ; 
Before advancing further, the attention of 
the class may be directed to the letter O, 
found in the middle of the word, and the chil- 
dren will be eager to search for all the O's 
which may by found in the lesson. Before 
teaching any other letters, I would pronounce 
and spell the word under consideration, requir- 
ing the children to repeat it distinctly a num- 
ber of times in concert after me, that they may 
catch the sound of the letters. ‘The word 
good, follows very well for a second lesson ; 
it contains the now familiar O, which wili 
doubtless be recognized, and the letter g is so 
curious in form they will not be liable, after 
a thorough drill, to mistake it for something 
else. The first letter of the alphabet may be 
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added to the list, and we are now ready for a 
reading lesson. By having the words pro- 
nounced in proper order, the children will 
soon realize, to their delight, that they are 
actually reading. By selecting such words 
as girl, man, cat, dog, bad, and the conjunc- 
tion and, or, or quite a variety of phrases may 
be formed; but no words should be combined 
in a reading lesson unless they are first well 
known by sight—otherwise a hesitating and 
drawling style may be acquired. We make 
haste slowly in introducing new words, find- 
ing that one, or two at most, and as many 
letters, are quite enough to accomplish in 
one day, including a review of past lessons, 
never omitting a thorough drill in spelling 
new words, and as many old ones as practica- 
ble. By following this method I have not 
experienced any trouble in keeping up an in- 
terest in the class, and the children appear 
to really enjoy the recitation; each lesson 
may present some new word, and the letters 
are learned without much trouble. We know 
a child will frequently speli from sound, be- 
fore he is acquainted with the letters, or will 
be able to pronounce the words when spelled 
by others. 

I recollect an instance where a little boy of 
three years of age was very fond of apples, 
and his parents resorted to the expedient of 
spelling the word when they thought it best 
he should not indulge in the fruit, as he gen- 
erally wished some when he heard it named, 
but they were soon obliged to resort to a new 
method, for when they spoke of a-p-p-l-e-s, he 
understood what was alluded to as well as 
they. When he was old enough to go to 
school, he experienced but little difficulty 
with his spelling. 

It does not seem to me advisable for the 
teacher to read the selection when assigning 
the lesson and parents should be moderate 
in giving assistance to the children, as they 
are apt, while studying, to depend on their 
memories, instead of mastering the words for 
themselves; and care should be taken in eve- 
ry class not to select subjects which are be- 
yond the pupil’s comprehension. The better 
the child can grasp the ideas presented by the 
author, the better he will be able so to ex- 
press them to others. 

Before commencing the reading lesson, I 
like to question the children about the selec- 
tion, that I may know whether they under- 
stand it. I should not omit the pronouncing 
and spelling exercises with children of the 
more advanced classes, giving particular at- 
tention to distinct pronunciation. Where I 
formerly used a phonetic chart, I now have 
a concert exercise, in which we take up such 
words as frequently have certain sounds in 
them suppressed, as evry for every, or com- 





bine those which are often telescoped, such as 
“Itzerbook,” for “It is her book,” or “ Dju- 
knowt,” for “ Did you know it.” 

In correcting errors in reading, I think it 
well sometimes to permit the class to criti- 
cise the reading after the reader has fin- 
ished, and then require it read again, with 
the corrections ; at other times it seems bet- 
ter for the teacher to correct the child when 
the mistake is made; or, should there be dif- 
ficulty in giving an inflection, if the whole 
class is required to repeat the portion in con- 
cert several times after the teacher, the trou- 
ble is generally overcome ; indeed, I consider 
concert exercises most valuable; they give 
the timid courage, and cultivate the voices 
of all. 

By concert recitations I mean for the teach- 
er to give the passage first, and the children 
to repeat it in exactly the same manner. I 
seldom teach poetry in any other way; after 
one stanza has been pretty thoroughly taught, 
if the class or a child can repeat it satistac- 
torily alone, we may then proceed to the 
next. Sometimes for variety, a child may 
be allowed to read until he makes a mistake, 
and whoever is the first to notice the error 
may then take the passage, beginning where 
the mistake was made, and reading until he 
is corrected. The objection to this method is, 
it gives more practice to the prompt children 
than to the backward ones, who need it most. 
We endeavor to overcome this by not allow- 
ing the same child to read twice, but give his 
privilege to some less fortunate one. We 
seldom resort to this plan until after the se- 
lection has already been pretty thoroughly 
read, and I find it an almost infallible remedy 
when a class shows signs of inattention. 

When teaching spelling to children who 
can form their letters, the oral exercises may 
be varied with written ones. The latter 
seems the natural way to teach this branch, 
as it is the only method practised after leav- 
ing school. The lesson may sometimes be 
written on the blackboard. When conduct- 
ing an exercise in this way, I divide a class 
of about twenty pupils into two parts; the 
words are then given out as rapidly as the 
children can write them; when the tenth 
word has been written, the pupils return to 
their seats. I then mark the incorrect words, 
writing at the top of each column the num- 
ber of mistakes. As soon as a child’s work 
has been examined and the misspelled words 
noted down by the one who wrote them, it is 
rubbed off, so that the boards are ready in a 
few moments for the next set of spellers. 

Dictation, as it is generally called, is a 
valuable exercise. When a task in dictation 
has been written, each child passes his book 
to the pupil in front of him. I then slowly 
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and distinctly spell each word, the children 


naming the punctuation marks as we reach 


them, the most of them having been dictated. 


The incorrect words are marked by drawing 
a small lead line beneath them. Each book 
is afterwards examined by me, and the exer- 
cise valued. I do not think oral spelling 


should be entirely supplanted by written. 


There are few branches of which spelling 


may not forma part. It requires but a few 


moments to spell the name of the place a 
child is describing in geography, or a new 


term in grammar. It is well for a pupil to 


grow accustomed to noticing the spelling of 


words. ) ' 
Notwithstanding the care we endeavor to 
bestow upon this branch, requiring all incor- 
rect words in a spelling exercise to be written 
five times correctly and given to the teacher, 


and afterwards recited to her, yet we are not 


satisfied with the orthography of our pupils. 
I trust some of the teachers present, who have 
a special talent for teaching this branch, will 
inform us by what means they are enabled to 
attain success. 

George L. Maris spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: Reading may be divided into two parts, 
word-calling and expression, the former re- 
quiring especial care and attention during 
the first part of a child’s school life, and the 
latter, though not to be neglected at any time, 
grows in importance as a child is able to pro- 
nounce words readily at sight. A great deal 
of the stammering and hesitating noticeable 
in young children is due to the fact that they 
have not had sufficient drill in word-calling. 
In addition to the ordinary use of the reader, 
children should be required to name words in 
lists written upon the blackboard, and to read 
the words in the reading lesson from right to 
left of the lines, as by frequent repetition they 
become familiar with the text,and can repeat it 
without really knowing the words on the page. 

Children should read so as to be heard, to 
be understood and to be felt. They should 
be taught to read naturally, by reading to 
each other in class, and to the whole class, 
all the books except that of the reader being 
closed. Reading selections from newspapers 
and magazines was recommended, as was also 
committing to memory choice selections in 
both poetry and prose. 

Criticism should generally take place after 
the child has finished reading the part as- 
signed. Care should be taken to point out 
the excellence of the reading as well as the 
mistakes. 

Spelling should generally be in writing, 
especially in the older classes, but oral spell- 
ing has its value for reviews, and to aid in 
impressing the correct pronunciation of words. 


ictation was recommended, and teachers 
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were urged to make every lesson, to some ex- 
tent, a spelling lesson. While children are 
reading in the first and the second readers, 
the spelling of all words in the reading lesson 
should take the place of the spelling-book ; 
in fact, it is doubtful whether a spelling-book 
should be used before a child is able to read 
in the fourth reader. The spelling of common 
words should receive a great deal of atten- 
tion, as should that of words having simi- 
lar sound but different orthography. A cor- 
rected list of misspelled words should be kept 
by each pupil, to be used on reviews. 

The teaching of simple rules of spelling, 
and the etymology of selected words, was re- 
commended. 

In answer to a question put by Hannah S. 
Marot the speaker said he would not recom- 
mend giving a scholar a book before he can : 
pronounce the words. 

H. S. Marot.—In nearly all our schools 
reading is taught from the blackboard. ¢ 

Rachel Leys thought many of us have two 
forms of articulation—one for reading and 
another for conversation. She asked whe-: 
ther, in oral spelling, the syllables should be 
pronounced. 

Henry R. Russell would have all the sylla- 
bles pronounced ; thought we should read a 
great deal; every oral exercise should be a 
lesson in articulation. Whatever is read 
should be read distinctly ; referred to a pas- 
sage in the “ Book of Nehemiah,” where it is 
said, “They read in the book, in the law of 
God, distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading.” 

There should be but one book pass through 
the class; remembers a teacher in Chicago 
whose class read well, but it had been the 
reading lesson for three months. A good 
way, often, to get. the meaning is to para- 
phrase, especially a poem; in this we see 
whether the scholars get the meaning. There 
is too much effort at elocution. More atten- 
tion should be given to reading in school. It 
is well to have the scholars read their own 
writing and the writing of others, with special 
attention give to articulation. 

E. W. Smith.—There is not a greater ac- 
complishment than to be a good home-reader. 
Children should be taught to articulate dis-' 
tinctly, and not mouth their words. It trains 
the voice and adds greatly to the pleasure of 
those who listen. 

Annie Caley.—Spelling is so intimate] 
connected with correct reading that the syl- 
lables should: be pronounced. No education 
is complete without correct spelling. There 
is a great want of good reading. - 

Annie Shoemaker asked teachers whether 
it is best to have reading from’ sight, or to 
have’ the lessons prepared? . : 
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Helen Marshall had heard objections to 
having reading lessons prepared; often the 
reading is incorrectly learned. , 

A. Caley thought there should be reading 
of the lesson athome. The difficulty alluded 
to might be overcome by the teacher pro- 
nouncing the hard words beforehand. She 
would recommend the allowing one pupil to 
correct another in reading. ; 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, 
the discussion was closed. 

The interest manifested in the several ques- 
tions that have been discussed in the three 
conferences held by the Educational Commit- 
tee gives evidence of the lively concern felt 
by the members of our Yearly Meeting on 
the subject of education. 

Teachers and schools must be benefitted by 
such a free interchange of sentiment in regard 
to plans and methods as these discussions 
have evoked, and parents and school com- 
mittees ought to have gained some useful 
ideas from all that has been said of their rela- 
tions to the work, and the influence they may 
exert for the best interests of the schools. 
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RELIGION finds the love of happiness and 
the principle of duty separated in us; and 
its mission—its masterpiece—is to reunite 
them. 





From the British Friend. 
RELIGION IN COMMON AFFAIRS. 


“Perhaps the commonest things in the 
Tabernacle were the snuffdishes and snuffers. 
Yet they also were made of pure gold, just 
the same as the great seven-branched candle- 
stick itself. God wishes us not tokeep our 
religion for holy days like Sunday, but to be 
at Christians on the Monday and all the 
days. Weare not to keep our religion for 

t occasions or rare events, such as sickness 
or death, but to show our religion in common 
matters, such as learning lessons in school, or 

laying with brothers and sisters at home. 
hen God made the sun He did not com- 
mand him to shine only into the philoso- 
her’s study, the artist’s studio, or the 
ing’s palace. No; He bade him shine 
into the factory and spinning-mill, into 
the widow’s garret, into the peasant’s 
cottage. He’ will make your box of migno- 
nette grow as well as the grapes and peaches 
of the rich and noble. Oh, yes; as the com- 
mon parts of the Tabernacle were to be beau- 
tiful, so the gospel of Jesus is meant to beau- 
ify our common life. 

“What is the electric telegraph? It is 

_ the force of the lightning in common 
ife, busy at work every day for common 
uses. In old times they set a market cross 
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in the market place,a hint to the people 
there to buy corn and sell cattle in a right 
way, pleasing to God. In the camp of the 
children of Israel, every tent faced towards. 
the Tabernacle, or tent of God, so that when 
any man stood in his tent door he could see 
the glory-cloud. So every home and every 
heart should face towards God in Christ. Re- 
ligion will make people sober, and sobriety 
will make them comfortable and well off. I 
have seen a cottage in a row clean and com- 
fortable where all the rest were miserable, In 
that little house lived some of God’s good 
people whose religion did them good in every 
way. Sir Christopher Wren, when building 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, would not allow the 
workmen to swear while engaged in such a 
noble undertaking. But neither should work- 
men swear in building any common house. 
Listen to these lines of holy George Herbert 
on religion in common life: 

‘* All may of thee partake, 

Nothing can be so mean 
Which with this tincture, ‘For Thy sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes thut plain action fine. 


‘* This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 


“The Gospel is a bright heavenly angel, 
but it is an angel that comes to plain men to 
help them to be good when doing their daily 
work. H. Ossorne, M.A.” 





Tue first virtue is to‘restrain the tongue ; 
he approaches nearest to perfect self-restraint 
who knows how to be silent even though he 
is in the right. 

—— oe 


DIVINE LOVE. 


What shall I say of it, or how shall I in 
words express its nature? It is the sweet- 
ness of life; it is the sweet, tender, melting 
nature of God, flowing up through his seed of 
life in the creature, and of all cine making 
the creature most like unto Himself, both in 
nature and operation. It fulfills the Law; it 
fulfils the Gospel ; it wraps up all in one, and 
brings forth all in the oneness. Jt excludes 
all evil out of the heart, it perfects all good 
in the heart. A touch of love does this in 
measure; perfect love does this in fulness. 
But how can I proceed to speak of it! Oh! 
that the souls of all who fear and wait on the 
Lord might feel its nature fully; and then 
would they not fail of its sweet overcoming 
operations, both towards one another and 
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towards enemies. The great healing, the great 
‘conquest, the great salvation is reserved for 
the full manifestation of the love of God. His 
judgments, His cuttings, His hewings by the 
word of His mouth, are but to prepare for, but 
not to do, the great work of raising up the 
sweet building of his life, which is to be done 
in love, and in peace, and by the power there- 
of. And this my soul waits and cries after, 
-even the full springing up of eternal love in 
my heart, and in the swallowing of me wholly 
into it, and the bringing of my soul wholly 
forth in it, that the life of God, in its own per- 
fect sweetness, may fully run forth through 
this vessel, and not be at all tinctured by the 
vessel, but perfectly tincture and change the 
vessel into its ewn nature; and then shall no 
‘fault be found in my soul before the Lord, but 
ithe spotless life be fully enjoyed by me, and 
become a perfectly pleasant sacrifice to my 
“God. Oh! how sweet is love! how pleasant 
is its nature! how takingly doth it behave 
itself in every condition, upon every occasion, 
‘to every person, and about everything! How 
tenderly, how readily, doth it help and serve 
the meanest! How patiently, how meekly, 
-doth it bear all things, either from God or 
man, how unexpectedly soever they come, or 
how hard soever they seem! How doth it 
‘believe, how doth it hope, how doth it excuse, 
how doth it cover even that which seemeth 
mot to be excusable, and not fit to be covered ! 
How kind is it even in its interpretations and 
charges concerning miscarriages! It never 
overchargeth, it never grates upon the spirit 
-of him whom it reprehends ; it never hardens, 
it never provokes; but carrieth a meltingness 
cand power of conviction with it. This is the 
nature of God; this, in the vessels capacitated 
to receive and bring it forth in its glory, the 
power of enmity is not able to stand against, 
‘but falls before, and is overcome by it.— 
Isaac Pennington. 





THE more profound our consciousness of 
‘God and the sense of His all-presence, the 
more intense our enjoyment of nature.—F. 


Hedge. 





Fer Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RUTHANNA MACPHERSON. 


This friead, whose departure has left such a 
void in our midst, was the daughter of our 
date valued friend, John Needles. She was 
the second of nine children, and although 
her father lived to the great age of 92 years 


- shis children all survived him, this being the 


first and only death that has yet occurred 
among them. 

She was a woman of marked character, 
theing possessed of more than ordinary execu- 












tive abilities, and was an called to 
fill positions of trust and responsibility. She 
was at the time of her death Treasurer to the 
Johns Hopkins Asylum for Colored Orphans, 
as well as to the Friends’ Benevolent Society 
of Lombard street. The following tribute to 
her memory was prepared by the latter soci- 
ety during the early part of the past win- 
ter: 

“Tt has pleased our Heavenly Father to 
release from the sufferings of her later life 
our beloved friend and co-worker, Ruthanna 
MacPherson, and as we enter upon the work 


of the winter we miss her joyous and helpful 
presence from our gatherings. In all our in- 
tercourse with her we ever felt her influence 
as that of a true and noble character, and we 


now realize that a good woman has 


away, a light has gone out in our midst, and 
there is a feeling deeper than words con- 
nected with our loss. 
her, as of Dorcas, of old, ‘This woman was 
full of good works and alms deeds which she 
did.’ Ever ready and willing to serve others, 
she counted not the days nor the energ 

spent in her labors of love and charity. It 
is our prayerful desire that the example of 
her beautiful life may continue to dwell 
amongst us as a sweet benediction, an invo- 
cation for strength and courage to carry on 
the good work to which she so cheerfully 
and earnestly devoted her time and talents.” 


It might be said of 


She departed this life on the 2d of Tenth 


month, 1881, in the 68th year of her age. 
Friends of Baltimore have thus lost one of 
their most reliable and useful members, and 
at the same time one of the most cheerful and 
pleasant homes, where all delighted to visit, 
the agreeable recollections of which are all 
that is left to us now. 


Baltimore, Third month 5th, 1882. 





WE cannot escape the evils of life by 


shrinking from its duties.—E. W. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Fairfax, near the village of Waterford, Lou- 
doun county, Va., on the 20th. Notwith- 
standing the weather was very unpropitious 
and the roads almost impassable, the repre- 
sentatives to the meeting of ministers and 
elders were all present, several of whom had 
to travel forty miles to get there, mostly in 
their own conveyances. One Friend over 
sixty years old rode ‘about forty-five miles on 
horseback, making the journey in one day. 

Those who were among the most prominent 
in the meeting of ministers and elders when 
we first attended those meetings have now 
gone “hence to be seen of men no more,” yet 
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we trust there are yet a few who are willing 
to shoulder the burden and carry forward 
our precious testimonies, so that others seeing 
their good works may give to Him the honor 
to whom alone honor is due. The meeting 
on First-day morning, although much smaller 
than usual, owing no doubt to the rain and 
the condition of the roads, was an. interesting 
occasion. Friends who were exercised in the 
ministry were particularly clear in elucidat- 
ing gospel truths as held by Friends. One 
Friend commenced by quoting the language 
of Jesus: “ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” and went on to show 
that righteousness did not consist in a mere 
profession of religion, but in doing the will of 
the Divine Father. 

In the afternoon of First-day the Standing 
Committee on Circular Meetings held a short 
session to prepare a report to the Quarter. 
The work laid out for the coming year con- 
sists of four meetings within the verge of Al- 
exandria Monthly Meeting, two of which are 
to be held in the city of Washington; 
four within the verge of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, and four within the verge of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

There was also an interesting conference 
held on the subject of a guarded education 
for our children, which was participated in 
by E. M. Lamb, of Baltimore, who was also 
acting in the interest of Swarthmore; George 
B. Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., and others of 
the committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
on the subject of education; but no way 
seems to open to start a Monthly Meeting 
school at Fairfax at this time. 

The public meeting on Second-day morn- 
ing was thought to be a favored one. 

In the business meetings of both men’s and 
women’s branches the representatives all re- 
sponded to their names but one, who forward- 
ed a reason for his absence. The answers to 
the queries in regard to the attendance of 
meeting showed much delinquency in the 
attendance of our mid-week meetings. A 
concern was expressed that we do not let go 
the organization we have received from our 
forefathers, who many times attended their 
meetings at the risk of their liberty, if not of 
their lives. We were admonished to make 
some sacrifices in order to keep up our meet- 
ings, that we as an organized Religious Soci- 
ty may not cease to exist. 

A communication was received from the 
Temperance Committee of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting asking the Quarterly Meeting to 
consider the propriety of sending a petition 
to the Legislature of Virginia (now in ses- 
sion) to pass a law prohibiting the manufac- 


ture, sale and importation of intoxicating 

liquors in the State, which, after some inter- 

change of views, was approved, and the clerks 

directed to prepare and forward a petition to 

that body as soon as practicable. .B. 
Second mo. 27th, 1882. 





Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held 
last month. In the meeting for Ministers 
and Elders some pertinent counsel was given 
to both classes, and one minister thought 
it would not be amiss if, in addition to the 
present queries, there was one inquiry into 
the faithfulness of elders in performing their 
duties, whether of caution, counsel or encour- 
agement. 

On Sixth-day evening the First-day Schoo} 
Quarterly Conference was held. It was quite 
largely attended. There were one or two 
essays on the duties of teachers in these 
schools, and their intimate connection with 
the meetings in which they are held. 

Seventh-day morning the eommittee hav- 
ing care of isolated Friends met to compare 
work, prepare a report, etc.; there had not 
been so much done this last quarter as some- 
times, still the committee felt encouraged and 
so reported, with a proposition to the meet- 
ing that it recommend to the Monthly Meet- 
ings that they appoint committees also to 
work in the same field. 

Three of our subordinates were personally 
represented; the other two only by reports 
and the representatives’ names and excuses. 
One meeting being 120 and the other 200 
miles distant, and weather very inclement 
at the time for starting, we could not ex- 
pect them. There was very little to engage 
our attention but the usual business of this 
month. 

In the evening a temperance meeting was 
held, which I was informed was quite inter- 
esting. 

On First-day morning the house was wel) 
filled (the men’s apartment especially) which, 
considering the very bad condition of the 
roads, was rather unexpected. The audience 
listened, with deep attention, to a long ser- 
mon, in some of its points quite doctrinal, 
and full of love and charity. E. H. Coate. 

Holder, Iit. 





Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at Woods- 
town on the 9th inst., was a season of encour- 
agement, and, for a stormy day, was wel} 
attended. We had no strangers with us ip 
the public line, but were favored by the labors 
of several of our own ministers, and many 
felt well paid for the effort of withstanding 
the inclement weather to attend. 

The Joint Committee on Circular Meetings 
made some appointments for the ensuing 
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three months. We would be glad if our 
friends from a distance would favor us with 
their company. A,J.P. 





MepITATION is the tongue of the soul and 
the language of our spirit—Jeremy Taylor. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


EsTEEMED Epirors—Your correspondent, 
H. A. P., in Friends’ Intelligencer of the 4th 
inst., brings into view a subject of vital im- 
portance, and of especial interest at this 
time. Her remarks are timely and valu- 
able, and will no doubt be helpful to many 
minds. “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding.” This is a great truth, rec- 
ognized more fully perhaps by Friends than 
by any other people. Now, wherever there 
is a claim to Divine inspiration set up there 
is an infallible test whereby its genuineness 
may be determined. “Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” The fruits of 
the good spirit are well and unmistakably 
defined in the Scriptures (Galatians v), as 
well as the fruits of the flesh. It is true 
there may be uncertainty as to what kind 
of fruit a tree will bear, but we can safely 
afford to wait until that matter is sufh- 
ciently detérmined to enable us to form a 
correct judgment. 

First-day schools in the Society of Friends 
have claimed a large share of attention for 
several years past, but have rarely received 
the official recognition of our meetings. A 
change appears to be taking place, however, 
in this particular, as Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing at its late session authorized the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of our First-day 
School Association, and since then Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting has made an appropria- 
tion, with great unanimity, in aid of the 
school at Lombard street. 

Our Committee on Temperance is actively 
at work, holding meetings once in two weeks, 
which are quite interesting and we trust 
profitable. Appropriate petitions were pre- 
pared to be presented to Congress and also 
to our State Legislature. A sub-committee 
proceeded to Annapolis on the Ist instant, 
and placed our petition in the hands of a 
senator who is a member of our Society. 
He presented it and then offered an order 
for a Standing Committee on Temperance, 
which was granted and the committee ap- 
pointed at onca, with our friend as its chair- 
man. Our petition was then referred to this 
committee. This is the first committee on 
temperance that has ever been raised in the 
Senate of Maryland. 





In the House of Delegates a committee 
had been previously appointed to which our 
petition was referred. It was presented by 
a delegate from the Eastern Shore, who is 
a member of Philadeiphia Yearly Meeting. 
As prohibition extends over the State a bet- 
ter class of men are sent to the Legislature, 
and the cause gains strength more rapidly. 
Of the twenty-three counties in Maryland 
ten are now under prohibition, and local op- 
tion laws have been passed by the present 
a yues for four more. 

he necessory steps are being taken to 
consummate the gift of a free library to 
the city of Baltimore, as will appear by 
the following from one of our city papers: 

“Mr. Enoch Pratt has approved and sent 
to Annapolis, to be submitted to the Legis- 
lature, the bill enabling the mayor and city 
council to accept a gift from him for the 
establishment and perpetual endowment of 
a library to be known as ‘The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore City.’ Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the bill nine gentle- 
men were to be selected by Mr. Pratt to 
act as a board of trustees in managing the 
affairs of the library. The names, as sent 
by Mr. Pratt to Annapolis, are as follows: 
Enoch Pratt, Hon. George William Brown, 
Nathaniel H. Morison, Henry Janes, Chas. 
J. Bonaparte, George B. Cole, Edward Sta- 
bler, Jr., James A. Gary, John W. McCoy.” 

This selection of trustees is made from 
among our best representative men, and 
with a special view to their fitness for the 
position. One of them is the Provost of 
the Peabody Institute; one is the Chief 
Judge of our City Courts; one is the present 
President of the Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, while two others are ex-presidents and 
one an ex-recording secretary of that old and 
valuable institution. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, held on the 
13th inst., was about the usual size. Natha- 
niel Richardson, of Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa., attended with a minute from that 
meeting, and Levi K. Brown, of Nottingham 
Quarter, having been to Washington with a 
portion of our Committee on Indian Affairs, 
also stopped over to attend our Quarterly 
Meeting. It is always helpful to have the 
company of concerned Friends from abroad, 
and if there was more mingling in this way 
it would no doubt add to the life and 
strength of our Society. 

In the earlier days of our Society, when 
traveling was much more difficult than now, 
there were constantly numbers of men and 
women going from place to place and from 
country to country, braving the greatest 
hardships, both by sea and land, to spread 
the glorious truths of the Gospel to all classes 
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of people. May we not hope to yet see-a re- 

vival of this kind of zeal for the cause of 

truth ? E. 
Baltimore, Third month 13th, 1882. 
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SwarTHMoRE CoLLEGE.—With the open- 
ing of the spring come many inquiries con- 
cerning the prospects of the reopening of the 
rebuilded Swarthmore during the coming 
season ; and there is, perhaps, more affection 
and general interest manifested toward our 
stricken college now than at any previous 
time since its first beginnings. 

The Institution ean now point to its inter- 
esting and valuable} band of alumni as tan- 
gible evidence of the extent and character of 
the work it is capable of producing, and we 
have abundant promise that with the im- 
proved facilities which the future has in store 
still more valuable results will be attainable 
than have been known hitherto. The uses 
of adversity are well known, and if wisdom 
is gained in the furnace of disaster, then the 
pecuniary loss involved may be more than 
compensated. 

The liberality with which the building 
fund available has been augmented by sub- 
scription has been a cause for thankfulness 
on the part of those who love and value our 
one college, and we cannot doubt that the 
additional sum requisite for complete restora- 
tion and for the durable improvement of the 
edifice and its equipment will be forthcoming 
as it is needed. It would be very desirable 
if the Building Committee could have the 
funds fully in hand at this time, in order that 
there may be no pressure towards methods of 
completing the structure, which would possi- 
bly involve future disappointment and loss. 

If all our members are willing to bear 
some part of this burden, the weight of it 
need not be very great to any one; and a 
consciousness of having contributed some- 
what toward the restoration of the college 
buildings will bind many hearts in an inter- 
est in the working of the Institution. 

The advantages of sound learning as a 
preparation for the best conduct of life are 
so unquestionable that we need not urge them 


here. If our youth enjoy the advantages o 

such wise culture as we crave for them—a 
culture that shall foster the moral and reli- 
gious life as well as the intellectual, and that 
shall also have all due regard to the physical 
well-being of the student—must be of far 
more value to the coming generation of young 
men and women in our Society than any 
other good we know how to confer upon them. 
Our religious profession is at once simple and 
profound, and we hope that from our college 
halls will come forth, in time, such youthful 
workers in the cause of the highest Christian 
civilization, such earnest advocates of the 
pure principles long cherished by our faithful 
and dedicated standard-bearers, as may cheer 
the hearts and strengthen the hands which 
have borne the burden and the heat of the 
day. 

We have hopes, too, that Swarthmore will 
soon be enabled to send forth a supply of 
teachers trained for their work, and fortified 
with needful learning, who will be able to 
raise to higher levels the primary and gram- 
mar schools, in which the children of our So- 
ciety are now being instructed aud prepared 
for more advanced study. The deeply re- 
sponsible work of the teacher of children is 
now so fully appreciated that those whose 
natural gifts adapt them to it will feel willing 
to make such desirable preparation for it as 
will enable them to discharge its duties with 
as few errors and mistakes as possible. It 
has ever been felt that experience is the best 
discipline for the moulding of the policy of a 
young teacher; but it is now recognized that 
much can be learned by systematic study of 
proper methods and theories of teaching, and 
that the advantages to learners from such 
trained teachers are very great. We there- 
fore wish all success to the important Normal 
Department of Swarthmore, and trust that 
great good will flow from this source. 

We learn that the valuable college library, 
destroyed by the fire, is being rapidly re- 
placed, several American authors of highest 
standing having contributed complete sets of 
their works, and a numbereof the leading 
publishers of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia having generously furnished a supply 
of text-books free of cost. 


FRIENDS’ 


Perhaps some of our friends may be will- 
ing to furnish us with full particulars of 
hopeful progress made. 





Tue FeesLe-Minpep.—The twenty-eighth 
-and twenty-ninth annual reports of the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded 
‘Children are upon our table, and ask recog- 
nition of the noble work which seeks to illu- 
‘mine the feeble and darkened minds, which 
‘without such special aid and training might 
develop into morbid criminality or into mel- 
-ancholy lunacy. 

The tender, Christian care, and judicious 
‘instruction bestowed upon these “ sad, sinless, 
‘helpless ones” is a beautiful illustration of 
tthe character of that perfect fruit which has 
ripened upon the goodly tree of our Christian 
-civilization. 

The last annual report to the Legislature 
-of Pennsylvania announces that the Institu- 
‘tion now contains more than 350 interesting 
‘inmates, and that the total number of children 
who have come under its sheltering care since 
the foundation of this work in 1853 is 1040. 
‘Of these thirty or forty per cent. have been 
‘very appreciably improved, but the larger 
part are yet objects of charity and must con- 
‘tinue so through life. For the benefit of 
these, appeal was unsuccessfully made to the 
‘State Legislature in the reports of 1878-79, 
asking for the foundation of an Asylum 
Branch. But this body being again appealed 
to, responded favorably, and the bill providing 
shelter, care and training for the lower grades 
of idiocy was approved by Gov. Hoyt Sixth 
month 30th, 1881. The statistical tables 
furnished in the twenty-eighth report are 
interesting and instructive, showing as they 
lo, the causes of imbecility. This condition 
is seen to be due to parental, mental and 
physical defects, to accident in childhood, or 
‘to the consequences of malignant disease in 
early life. The results of sin and folly are 
visited upon the offspring of the transgressors ; 
and this most solemn truth ought to be so 
presented to the consciences of inebriates and 
diseased persons that the numbers of those 
who are thus thrown helpless upon the com 
passion of their fellow-beings may be found 
to form a constantly decreasing ratio. 
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We especially approve the work of the 
manual department, én which the feeble- 
mirded are being trained to various indus- 
tries, suited to their low plane of intelligence. 
Their own happiness will doubtless be pro- 
moted by the very means that will lessen the 
burden of their support to the benevolent. 





PostaL Savines Banxs.—Many of those . 
who have recently been engaged in systematic 
effort for the promotion of the temporal wel- 
fare of the most lowly poor are very desirous 
that our government should adopt the system 
of Postal Savings Banks, which has been for 
some time in successful operation in Great 
Britain. A recent report of the Postmaster- 
General of England shows that these savings 
banks have been a source of considerable 
profit to their government. The amount of 
interest paid into the treasury, as net profit 
for the three years ending 1879, was over 
three and one-half millions of dollars. 

If the poor and ignorant, who are at any 
time liable to fall into pauperism, can once 
be fully assured that their humble saving sare 
secure, it is believed that their true friends will 
be able to induce them to enter upon a care- 
ful system of small accumulations, which, if 
persisted in, will eventually elevate them above 
the danger line of beggary. The guarantee 
of the National Government is the best possi- 
ble security that any one can have for the 
safety of property, and this guarantee is given 
to those who put a portion of their little 
gains into any of the numerous Postal Sav- 
ings Banks of Great Britain. 

It is conelusively shown that these banks 
are the incentive of thrift and economy among 
the poorer classes, and many save, when in 
the non-existence of them they would save 
nothing. The very smallness of the sums re- 
ceived is held to be an advantage, and the 
number of accounts opened testifies to the 
wisdom of this feature. The fact that the 
money deposited in a bank can be drawn 
from any other bank in any part of the 
country shows how yery useful they may 
become. 

We are fully convinced that the advant- 
ages of this system are entirely sufficient to 
justify its introduction into this country, and 
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we hope that the present Congress will find 
time to give us the heeded legislation upon 
this important subject. Our country should 
use every effort to prevent the growth of a 
pauper-class among us, for those degraded 
below the line of self-sustaining industry are 
yet voters who have weight in determining 
upon the most delicate moral and economic 
questions which are submitted to the popular 
voice. The watchword of America must be 
“elevate the people.” 





BENEVOLENT A1p.—The forty-second an- 
nual report of “The Friends’ Benevolent 
Society, of Lombard street, Baltimore,” has 
been received. In the retrospect of the year 
just closed the removal by death of Ruth 
Anna MacPherson is referred to as “ teaching 
how gradually and surely we are passing into 
eternity.” She was one of the oldest mem. 
bers and an officer of the Society. This Society 
continues the good old custom of meeting at 
the member’s houses, fifteen such places of 
meeting being recorded. 

From the tenor of the report we are led to 
infer that the garments made have mainly 
been given to the needy colored people, as 
deemed “fitting subjects” of their special 
care. 

While our friends of Baltimore are doing 
what they can to alleviate the miseries of 
want and suffering in their midst, and it is a 
work that needs to be attended to, we would 
call their attention to the plan of “ Organiz- 
ing Charities,” now on trial in our own city, 
and which contemplates the co-operation of 
all existing benevolent societies, through ward 
organizations, that there may be such “ wis- 
dom in charity” as shall relieve the pressing 
wants of the deserving and help them to help 
themselves, while the idle and vicious are 
searched out and forced to labor for their 
own support. 

This work of uniting the heretofore, in 
many cases, rival societies is not easily ac- 
complished. It is hard to convince the ex- 
cellent and kind-hearted women, who from 
year to year have dispensed the bounty of 
their hands, daughters succeeding the mothers 
in the humane work as the years rolled on, 
to convince these, that the women and chil- 


dren who have been clothed by them, can at~ 
tain to a degree of self-support that makes 
such benefactions no longer necessary, and so 
in the kindness of their hearts—and it is a 
mistaken kindness—there is fostered in the ob- 
jects of care a helplessness and dependence 
that descends from the parent to the child, and 
tends largely to destroy the self-respect that. 
is the strongest incentive to self-help. “The 
poor ye have always with you” said the great 


teacher, but he never meant that we should » 


keep them poor. 

There are afflictions and disappointments 
that use up the scant resources of the laborer, 
which a little timely help may bridge over, 
just as is taught in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan but nowhere do we find that Jesus 
conveys the thought of a pauper class main- 
tained in idleness at the expense of the in- 
dustrious and prudent. 





DIED. 

COATES. —On Third month 12th, 1882, 
Elizabeth T., daughter of Chalkley and Mary 
Ann Coates, in the 24th year of her age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philad’a. 


DINGEE.—On Third month 5th, 1882, at 
Newportville, Pa., Hannah, widow of Dr. 
Obadiah Dingee, in the 84th year of her age. 


FUSSELL.—On Third month 10th, 1882, at 
Media, Pa., Edwin Fussell, M.D., in the 69th 
a of his age; a member of Chester Monthly 

eeting. 

KNIGHT.—On Twelfth month, 24th, 1881, 
Richard Knight, aged 72 years; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


MATTHEWS.—On Second month, 13th, 
1882, at her residence, Gunpowder, Baltimore 
county, Md., Edith D. Matthews, in the 44th 
year of her age. 


PANCOAST.—On Third month 7th, 1882, 
in Philadelphia, Professor Joseph Pancoast, 
M.D., in the 77th year of his age. 


PINE.—On Third month 5th, 1882, at Wood- 
bury, N. J., Samuel Pine, in the 81st year of 
his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philad’a. 


RICHARDS.—On Third month 3d, 1882, 


in Philadelphia, of typhoid-pneumonia, Jona- 


than Richards, in the 70th year of his age. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Second month 8th, 
1882, at the residence of his mother-in-law, 
Margaret H. Twining, George, son of Sarah 
R. and the late Robert Shoemaker ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philad’a. 


SMITH.—On Third month’ 10th, 1882, at 
his residence, Upper Darby, Pa., Dr. George 
Smith, the historian of Delaware county, aged 
78 i; an elderof Haverford Preparative 
and Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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STUBBS.—On Third month Ist, 1881, Gil- 
pin Stubbs, in the 64th year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Little Britain Meeting, 
Lancaster county, Pa. 

WARNER.—On Third month 7th, 1882, at 
Warminster, Pa., Mercy B., widow of Joseph 
Warner, in the 95th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WILSON.—On First month 15th, 1882, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Dr. J. Theodore, son of Dr. 
Pusey Wilson, of Moorestown, N. J., in the 
27th year of his age; a member of Moorestown 
Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


At the last meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Leidy, called attention to specimens 
of solen ensis, or the razor shell, which he 
had recently collected alive from a pond near 
the inlet at Atlantic City. The edible quali- 
ties of this mollusk having been referred to 
by English naturalists, he had tested the 
matter himself by having a soup prepared 
with them, which he had found to be excel- 
lent. The flavor was much more delicate 
than that of clam soup, and he had no doubt 
that if the species could be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity for the market, it would be 
considered an agreeable addition to our bi- 
valve delicacies. He had also collected at 
the same place a number of specimens of the 
curious whale-tongue worm, balanoglossus. 
The creature is of a bright orange color, of 
varying shade, and its presence in the sand 
is indicated by little mounds of loose material 
above its burrow. Thespecies is of particular 
interest to the zoologist, because its larval 
form is so utterly unlike the mature growth 
as to have been at one time considered as 
belonging to an entirely different order, hav- 
ing been described as an echinoderm or sea- 
urchin under the name tornaria. Its true 
relationship had been pointed out some years 
ago by Professor Alexander Agassiz. Dr. 
Allen had reported finding the worm at 
Great Egg Harbor, although this was the 
first time, as far as known, that it had been 
collected at Atlantic City. 

The president also called attention to a 
number of pebbles from the gravel on the 
University grounds. They evidently belonged 
to the Potsdam sandstone, and it occurred to 
him that if this was the case, the characteris- 
tic fossil scolithus linearis ought to be found 
in them. He had been gratified to find upon 
examination the peculiar worm tracks alluded 
to as exhibited in the specimens on the table. 

Professor Lewis considered the age and 
composition of the University gravels. He 
held that they were composed of pebbles and 
sand of different ages, the earlier fragments 
of rock containing scolithus, and the latter 


coming from various localities up the Dela- 
ware. He also called attention to a large 
true glacial pebble from Rome Spring, Craw- 
ford county, Pa., differing in character from 
any found in the ‘Philadelphia gravel. The 
specimen bears upon its surface longitudinal 
grooves nearly one-eighth of an inch deep, 
undoubtedly the result of scratching while 
carried along bya glacier. In the morain at. 
Belvidere such scratched pebbles are common, 
but they are more and more rarely met with 
as we proceed further away from the southern. 
line of glacial action, R. 
Third mo. 9th. 





THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


Essay read at the Conference on Temperance, 
held in Green street Meeting-house on the 
evening of the 24th nlt. 

It has been said by a prominent writer 
“That every religious organization (if pre- 
serving its vitality) must keep in advance of 
the moral sentiment of the people.” 

If this be the case, it becomes our duty as- 
a religious body earnestly to inquire how far- 
we are fulfilling our mission? How far we 
are exerting this influence on the moral sent- 
iment of our own time? Do we now, for want. 
of faithfulness, suffer our light to burn dimly, 
eventually to fade and disappear? 

Not yet is our mission ended. We have: 
the opportunity to become an invigorated 
people, unitedly bearing our testimony to the 
value of total and entire abstinence from the- 
use of all intoxicating beverages. 

The rise of the Society of Friends was char- 
acterized by an energy and religious fervor 
that made a profound impression. Its mem- 
bers directed their attention to the pernicious. 
customs of society, and the result of their 
labors has been transmitted through the ages- 
with a healthful and purifying influence. 
Shall we, their descendants, inheriting such a 
legacy of faithfulness and devotion to duty, 
become apathetic and indifferent to the evils 
of our own time ?—evils in which we also are 
implicated. Shall we rest satisfied with the 
remembrance of their duties, and fail to per- 
ceive those that are incumbent upon us? 
Then surely will our light burn dimly, and 
the measure of our duties be filled by other 
and better hands. 

We find ourselves encompassed by an evil 
of great magnitude. We find it pervading 
all classes of society, and sapping the founda- 
tion of our national and social life. Under 
its influence we create pauperized communi-- 
ties and desolate homes. Nor is this all; 
the physical and moral degeneracy that marks 
its course is filling our hospitals, our prisons, 
our insane asylums with wrecked and de- 
graded members of the human family. Nei- 
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ther are its victims confined to the immediate 
tran rs. An inheritance comes to the 
innocent with appalling certainty, leaving its 
burden of pain, imbecility and despair. 

Do you ask the remedy for all this? I an- 
swer total and entire abstinence from all in- 
toxicating beverages.’ Sweep clean before 
thine own door and thou wilt remove every 
obstacle over which thy neighbor might stum- 
ble. Thy lamp held higher will illuminate 
his pathway, and he be enabled to avoid the 
dangers that lie therein. 


The moral sentimenf of the world grows 
slowly. “We perish by the things we per- 
ait.” ‘ Indulgences seemingly trivial increase 
in magnitude and power, and leave a stain 
years cannot efface. Some minds, accustomed 
‘to view them as harmless, are slow to accept 
any innovation. New truths pertaining 
‘thereto are held of doubtful origin, and laid 
aside as unworthy attention. Such minds 
are moulded by the growth of public senti- 
ment, Customs become unpopular and are 
hence abandoned. 


Carlyle says, “Thy understanding is thy 
window ; too clear thou canst not make it.” 
To those who can adopt this sentiment it be- 
comes a duty to make use of all the light 
and knowledge furnished by the progress of 
thought. Some of the best scientific minds, 
impressed by the increasing and desolating 
evils of intemperance, have given their ener- 
gies to the work, and by experiment and an- 
alysis show us the destructive effect of alcohol 
a the brain and nervous system. Prof. 

eomans says alcohol is universally ranked 
among poisons by physiologists, chemists, 
physicians, and all who have experimented, 
studied and written upon the subject. Abun- 
dant testimony is confirmatory of this; but 
custom has so sanctioned iis use that we close 
our eyes to the evils engendered. 


Friends are professedly a temperance 
people—practically they are not. Many of 
our members believe a little stimulant is es- 
sential for the preservation of health. Some 
of them do not hesitate to offer and receive 
the social glass, neither is it excluded from 
the festive board. 

The corner grocer who deals in fine wines 
and liquors will not tell you that he has no 
Friends among his customers. It still holds 
a place among the domestic medicines of the 
family, and delicate children receive it from 
the hands of a fond mother. How many 
families in the country continue to convert 
their fruit into home-made wine? But ale 
_ and porter are believed to be harmless bever- 
ages, particularly where feebleness of body 
puts in a plea. Cider, too, is thought allow- 
able, though all fermented drinks contain 
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alcohol, creating a necessity or desire for their 
repetition. 
ow many house-keepers among us feel at 
liberty to make their table delicacies more 
appetizing by the addition of a little wine or 
brandy, forgetting that they may thus rouse 
to activity an inherited} tendency hitherto 
dormant? 
These are questions we may ask ourselves and 
each other, earnestly desiring to profit thereby. 
With one class, moderation in the use of 
intoxicants is all that is sought for; with 


another, total abstinence is the only sure and ~ 


safe foundation. 

The discipline of our Society is reformato- 
ry—imperative with regard to the manufac- 
ture and sale of distilled liquors; in every 
other condition, advisory. Wader the con- 
viction that we could, as a religious body, 
attain a more consistent position, that we 
could hold our lamp higher, the subject was 
brought before the last Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia. It resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to act as 
way opened. The members of that commit- 
tee held their sessions under a deep sense of 
the responsibility of their appointment. Much 
valuable thought was eliminated, and a feel- 
ing expressed that they could not do better 
than to procure and distribute some of the 
best temperance literature, hoping by thus 
addressing the intelligent mind they could 
secure the attention and convince the jfudg- 
ment. To aid them in the work, a minute 
was prepared to each of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings suggesting the appointment of commit- 
tees from each of the subordinate Meetings 
as way opened. Some of these responded 
promptly ; others still hold the subject under 
consideration. 

Efforts have been made to introduce the 
temperance lesson-books into the schools un- 
der the care of Friends. In some instances 
this has been successful. If parents and 
teachers would make themselves familiar 
with the truths thus taught, oral instruction 
could be given that would be both impressive 
and salutary. The committee deem it of vital 
importance to instruct the children, not only 
to guard them from the dangera of tempta- 
tion, but to pave the way for a better civiliza- 
tion. The instruction of the children on this 
subject must claim the attention of educators 
every where. 

Of what avail, we would ask, is a finely 
cultured intellect, where the appetites and 
passions hold dominion? The purposes of 
education are not answered unless we seek for 
an harmonious development that will fortify, 
enrich and dignify the life. Says Dr. Oswald, 
in the Popular Science Monthly, “ Principiis 
Obsta, Resist the Beginnings,” is probably 
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the wisest maxim ever expressed in two 
words, and I believe the poison problem will 
ultimately be settled on that principle. The 
work of reform must begin with the nursery, 
and, under circumstances where we cannot 
keep temptation from our door, we must 
make our children temptation-proof. Inspire 
them with an indelible abhorrance of drunk- 
enness and slavery of every kind. 
Conferences are being held in various 
places for the purpose of directing attention 
to the subject, hoping to awaken an increased 
‘.q interest therein, and to induce, if possible, a 
candid inquiry into the individual duties that 
devolve upon us. Taking counsel together, 
we may strengthen each other in an effort to 
raise the standard of morals in our own So- 
ciety, and while striving to attain a clearer 
perception of Truth we may become a united 
religious body, free from all participation in 
the use of intoxicants. If any are inclined to 
think this a delusive hope, let us remember 
that “ He who would benefit his fellow-man 
must walk by Faith, sowing his seed in the 
morning and in the evening, withholding not 
his hand.” E. P. Comty. 





GOD’S OMNIPRESENCE. 

Goethe, translated by J. A. Symonds. 
To Him who from eternity, self-stirred, 
Himself hath made by His creative word! 
To Him supreme, who causeth faith to be, 
Trust, hope, love, power, and endless energy ! 
To Him who, seek to name Him as we will, 
Unknown within Himself abideth still! 


Strain ear and eye till sight and sense be dim, 

Thou ’lt find but faint similitudes of Him: 

Yea, and thy spirit in her flight of flame 

Still strives to gauge the symbol and the 
name: 

Charmed and compelled, thou climbest from 
height to height, 

And round thy path the world shines won- 
drous bright; 

Time, space and size and distance cease to be,. 

And every step is fresh infinity. 


What were the God who sat outside to scan 
The spheres that ’neath His finger circling 






















ran? 
God dwells within, and moves the world, and 
moulds, 
Himself and nature in one form enfolds: 
Thus all that lives in Him, and breathes, and 


is 
Shall ne’er His puissance, ne’er His spirit 
miss. 





The soul of man, too, is a universe: 
Whence follows it that race with race con- 


INDIAN PROGRESS. 


It is encouraging to hear from our distant 


curs 
In naming all it knows of good and true 
# frontier of the progress the Indians are mak- 


God—yea its own God; and with homage due: 
Surrenders to His‘ sway both earth and 


° ° Aha . heaven ; 
ing in the arte of civilization, cepecially Fears Him, and loves, where place for love is 
among those who have been so recently given. 





looked upon as beyond the pale of sympathy 
or improvement. 

We find the following statistics of industry 
among the Nez Perces, at Lapwai Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, in The Polaris, an Oregon paper, 
with which we exchange. Eps. 


“The population of the tribe is one thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-six, comprising 
two hundred and fifty-seven farmers. The 
dwelling-place on the reserve comprises forty- 
eight frame buildings, one hundred and 

@ ‘wenty-eight log houses, and seventy-two 
cloth, eighteen skin and twelve bark lodges. 
There are four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen acres in cultivation. Of domestic 
animals the Indians possess twelve thousand 
six hundred and ninety-five horses, eight hun- 
dred and seventy cows, ten oxen, one thou- 
sand five hundred other cattle, six hundred 
and seventy-five swine, and one thousand 
two hundred domestic fowls. The solitary 
item under the head of manufactured pro- 
ducts is three hundred yards of cloth or 
matting.” 


THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 


As the birds come in the spring, 
We know not from where; 

As the stars come at evening 
From depths of the air; 


As the rain comes from the cloud 
And the brook from the ground; 
As suddenly, low or loud, 
Out of silence a sound ; 


As the grape comes to the vine, 
The fruit to the tree; 

As the wind comes to the pine, 
And the tide to the sea; 


As come the white sails of ships 
O’er the ocean’s verge; 

As comes the smile to the lips, 
The foam to.the surge; 


So come to the poet his songs, 
All hitherward blown 

From the misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast Unknown. 


His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings; and their fame 

Is his, and not his; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 


For voices pursue him by day, 
And haunt him by eo 
And he listens, and needs must obey, 
When the Angel says, ‘‘ Write!’ 
— Longfellow. 





Be ashamed of nothing but sin.—John 
Wesley. 
Y 
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CARE OF THE EYES. 


Milton’s blindness was the result of over- 
‘work and dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American divines 
having for some time been compelled to fore- 
go the pleasure of reading, has spent thou- 
sands of dollars in value, and lost years of 
time, in consequence of getting up several 
hours before day, and studying by artificial 
light. His eyes never got well. 

Multitudes of men and women have made 
their eyes weak for life by the too free use of 
the eyesight reading small print and doing 
fine sewing. In view of those things, it is 
well to observe the following rules in the use 
of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light 
and darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for 
several minutes after coming from darkness 
to a bright light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or 
on a very cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the 
light, or window, or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, 
obliquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on first waking, the 
-eyes shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scant 
that it requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains 
and confuses the sight. The moment you 
are sensible of an effort to distinguish, that 
moment cease, and take a walk or ride. 

As the sky is blue, and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be a blu- 
ish tinge, and the carpet green, and the walls 
of some mellow tint. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted 
to rub the eyes, that moment cease using 
them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking 
up, do not forcibly open them, but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it is the speediest 
diluent in the world—then wash your eyes 
and face in warm water.—Hall’s Journal of 


Health 


Jesus taught that man must be faithful to 
his highest convictions of right, at whatever 
cost. Absolute fidelity of soul was indispen- 
sable to progress in spiritual life. He who 
hesitated or held back could not obtain the 
kingdom. Seeking for the kingdom was 
likened to a merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
who, when he found one of great price, went 
-and sold all he had and bought it. He in- 
vested everything; meaning, he who hopes to 
‘obtain the spiritual kingdom must hold all 
things subject to its requirements. If the 
wight eye offend, it must be plucked out; if 


the right hand, it must be cut off; if life 
plead for exemption, it must be given up. In 
no other way and with no less fidelity can the 
Father be found.—Joel Tiffany. 





LONGFELLOW IN COLLEGE. 


The following is an abstract of a paper 
read by the venerable Professor Alpheus S. 
Packard, of Bowdoin College, who was a 
member of the faculty of that institution 
when Longfellow was a student there. It is 
a retrospect of his life there, both as teacher 
and pupil. 

* A schoolmate informs us that when 
Henry W. Longfellow was entering his four- 
teenth year he gave decided indications of 
poetic taste and genius, anonymous pieces 
from his pen in the ‘ Poet's Corner’ of a 
newspaper of this town having attracted at- 
tention. I think he and his brother Stephen 
must have been pupils under Mr. Nehemiah 


Cleveland, who had gradtated from our col- — 


lege in 1813, and kept a private school for 
boys in Portland in 1816 and 1817, and then 
left the school for a tutorship in the college. 
They were fitted for college, I have no doubt, 
by Master Bezaleel Cushman, Preceptor of 
Portland Academy, whose name is honored 
among teachers of that generation. 

“In September, 1821, Stephen and Henry 
Wadsworth. Longfellow entered Freshmen in 
Bowdoin College, Henry just entering the 
last half of his fifteenth year, an attractive 
youth with auburn locks, clear, fresh, bloom- 
ing complexion, and, as might be presumed, 
of well-bred manners and bearing. It isa 
college tradition that in his Sophomore year, 
at the annual examination of his class, his 
version of an ode of Horace which fell to 
him to render so impressed the Hon. Benja- 
min Orr, of the Committee of Examination, 
that, when the new Professorship of Modern 
Languages was established his recollection of 
that specimen of the young Sophomore’s 
taste and scholarship led him to propose him 
for the position. 

“Of young Longfellow’s standing as a 
scholar in college one may judge from his 
assignment at Commencement of an English 
oration. when fewer parts of that rank were 
given than of late years. His was the first 
claim to the poem; but as the poem had no 
definite rank, it was thought due to him, 
since his scholarship bore a high mark, that 
he should receive an appointment which 
— his scholarship beyond question. His 

nglish oration had for his subject, ‘Our 
Native Writers.’ ‘Chatterton and his Po- 
ems’ had been asssigned him as a subject, 
and was so published in the Commencement 
order of exercises, but was subsequently 
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changed by a pen. The class poem was as- 
signed to Frederick Mellen, who was in real- 
ity more than an ordinary college poet. 

“T have just said that Longfellow had the 
first claim as the poet of the class. During 
his college life he contributed to the periodi- 
cals of the day ‘An April Day,’ ‘ Autumn,’ 
‘Hymn of the Moravian Nuns,’ ‘ The Spirit 
of Poetry,’ ‘Woods in Winter,’ and ‘Sunrise 
on the Hills,’ which were received with great 
favor as early blossoms of a spring of pecu- 
liar promise ; and still, I think, they retain a 
place in later editions of his maturer produc- 
tions. Some of them appeared in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, a Boston publication. The edi- 
tor of that periodical was James C. Carter 
(Harvard, 1820), a gentleman of ability, 
whose name is honored among active promo- 
ters of popular education at that time. 

“ Our two most notable literary occasions of 
the college year, aside from the official exhi- 
bitions and Commencement, were the fall an- 
niversaries of the tgvo leading societies, Athe- 
nean and Peucinian, each putting forth its 
best. Longfellow, in November, 1824, the 
first term of his Senior year, pronounced the 
poem of the Peucinian. 

“When Mr. Longfellow left college he be- 
gan the study of law in his father’s office; but 
he had no heart for professional life, and in 
a year or two the position for which he was 
peculiarly fitted, and which he adorned, was 
opened for him. The professorship of mod- 
ern languages, for which Mme. Bowdoin some 
years before had given $1,000 as a corner- 
stone at least for its foundation, was estab- 
lished, and he cheerfully accepted the ap- 
pointment to the professorship, and immedi- 
ately took passage for Europe; where he spent 
nearly four years in Spain, France, Italy and 
Germany, preparing himself for the inviting 
sphere now opening before him. In 1829 he 
assumed the duties of the office, which he 
faithfully and successfully performed until, 
with the regret and disappointment of his col- 
leagues and the authorities of the college, he 
accepted a similar position at Harvard, as 
successor of the distinguished Professor 
Ticknor. 

“As to the character of his work while 
with us a few words will suffice. He approved 
himself a teacher who never wearied of his 
work. He won by his gentle grace, and com- 
manded respect for his self-respect and his 
respect for his office, never allowing an in- 
fringement of the decorum of the recitation- 
room. The department was a new one, and 
in lack of suitable text-books prepared a 
translation of a popular French grammar, 
which went through several editions; an Ita- 
lian grammar; ‘Proverbs Dramatiques’; 
“Spanish Tales for the Class-room,’ a transla- 


lion of Coplas de Jorge Manrique, with an 
essay on ‘The Moral and Devotional Poetry 
of Spain ’"—a version highly commended by 
Prof. Ticknor in his ‘History of Spanish 
Literature.’ He also contributed, while at 
Brunswick, articles to the North American 
Review, which gave him reputation in literary 
circles. At the commencement of 1832 he 


delivered the poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa.” 





No amount of training can make a gen- 
tleman or gentlewoman unless the gentle 
spirit be within. A recent writer has well 
said that the root of manners springs from 
the soil of the heart. ‘“ Politeness may be 
a social virtue,” he adds, “ but it can only 
be true and sincere when springing from 
refinement of mind. Kindliness of heart 
will cause its influence to be felt in a gen- 
tle bearing towards all; and the secret of 
art in manners may be found by acting on 
the principle of making every one as happy 
as lies in our power.” 





TEACHING GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Superintendent Luckey, of the Pittsburg 
Schools, has some excellent suggestions on 
teaching these two branches in connection 
with current events. He says: 


‘Let the daily paper be judiciously culled 
by the teacher, and the principal items of 
local, national and foreign news be placed 
on the blackboard and discussed by the 
teacher, while the pupils locate upon their 
maps the several places referred to. By this 
means the pupil is familiarized with the main 
events transpiring in the great world that lies 
outside and beyond all text books and play- 
grounds: The pupil who has traced out upon 
his map the proposed route of the Nicaraguan 
canal finds an interest in geography which ~ 
does not usually attach to a cape, an isthmus 
or an archipelago, and soon. This exercise 
brings into play all the mental faculties of 


‘the pupil, his powers of observation are 


trained; his thinking becomes accurate; he 
begins to form opinions, and, grasping gener- | 
alities, he is not confined to details; his facul- 
ties for acquiring information are no longer 
circumscribed by the four walls of the school 
room, but he reaches out, and in his acquaint- 
ance with the world becomes a cosmopolitan. 
The use of the daily paper as a text-book, in 
the hands of the teacher, cannot, in my 
opinion, be overestimated.” 


THE serene, silent beauty of a holy life is 
the most powerful influence in the world, 
next to the might of the Spirit of God.— 
Spurgeon 
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To BELIEVE God to be your best and ever- 
lasting Friend; to believe him, likewise, to 
be the Friend of all mankind, and of every 
sentient creature under his sovereign rule; 
to be no longer puzzled and perplexed by 
the past, discomposed and vexed at —— 
ent, or doubtful of the future; to be willing 
to leave every moral problem to the unravel- 
ing of distant ages, and to trust the destiny 
of all things in the arms of Everlasting Love, 
—surely, these are blessed truths which have 
turned our night into day, our sorrow into 
joy, the hell of our childhood into the heaven 


of peace and rest.— Voysey. 


TEMPERANCE, employment, and a cheerful 
spirit, are the great preservers of health. 


ITEMS. 


DurtnG the Second and Third months 
12,655 emigrants left Hamburg for the United 
States. 


THE State Department is informed of the 
death of Dr. Henry Highland Garnet, United 
States minister to Liberia, which occurred at 
Monrovia on the 13th of Second month last. 


A CoLoRADO ranchman of long experience 
says that the winter just ended has been more 
favorable for stock than any other within his 
recollection. The grass has been uniformly 
excellent, and the cattle are sleek and fat. 


Dr. JEssuP, of Syria, writes that the Sultan 
has granted permission to the Russian Jews 
to settle in Asia Minor, but prohibits them 
from entering Syria or Palestine, on the 
ground that they might attempt a Judaic 
empire. 


CAPTAIN Eaps’ proposition to carry vessels 
across the Isthmus to Panama on a railroad, 
as embodied in a bill to incomporate the Inter- 
Oceanic Ship Railway Company, has been fa- 
vorably reported to the Senate from the Com- 
, mittee on Commerce. 


AN Act is about to be introduced into the 
French Chambers which may have the effect 
of keeping alive a great many children who 
would otherwise die. It gives the municipal 
authorities the power, which they have never 
yet had, to deal stringently with parents who 
neglect their offspring morally and physically. 


THE Lakeview (Oregon) Herald says that 
the remnants of the Modoc Indians that were 
transferred from the lava beds to the Indian 
Territory are now among the quietest, most 
peaceab e and industrious in the country. 
There are only 100 left, but they cultivate 460 
acres of land, have established schools, and 
are thriving generally. Scarfaced Charley, 
one of the heroes of the Modoc war, is now a 
respectable, well-to-do farmer. 


A correspondent of the Public Ledger states 
in relation to the census returns that in 1790 
the entire population of the United States was 
3,929,214. In 1880 the population of Illinois, 
a tract in the last century scarce visited by | 
white men, is 3,078,769, and Ohio is over a} 
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hundred thousand more. In 1800 the whole 
pulation of the Union was 5,308,488. New 
ork State to-day returns 5,083,810, and Penn— 

sylvani& 4,282,786. The total population of the 
nited States as reported in 1880 was. 

50,152,866, and the progress is still going on. 


THE Mississippi River continues to rise, and 
more levees are giving way every day. The. 
Secretary of War and the State governments. 
of Mississippi, Arkansas and Kentucy, are 
sending supplies and doing all they can to aid 
the sufferers by the flood. The news from the 
interior counties of Arkansas and Mississippi 
continues very gloomy, and there are also un- 
favorable reports from Louisiana. The Point 
Coupee crevass is now one thousand feet wide 
and about ten feet deep, and terrible devasta- 
tion is expected in consequence of the rush of 
waters through it. Reports from Yazoo City 
and Friar’s Point, Mississippi, state that the- 
river is rising at those points. Captain Sin- 
nott has arrived at New Orleans from Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana, and reports 250 families liv- 
ing on rafts near that place, in a deplorable 
condition. 


NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Third mo., 22, 3 P. M., at Race street. 
sf 23, 3 P. M., at Green street. 
- 24, 103 A. M., at Spruce street. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 
Third mo. 19, Woodbury, 10 A.M. 
Fourth mo. 2, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
- 9, Mullica Hill, 10 A.M. 
16, on Greenwich, 10 A.M. 
30, Woodstown, 10} A.M. 
7, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
28, Greenwich, 3 P.M. 
4, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS APPOINTED BY NOT-— 
TINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Third mo. 19, Little Elk, 10 A.M. 

' 19, Oxford, 3 P.M. 
Fourth mo. 16, Drumore, 10 A.M. & 3 P.M. 
Fifth mo. 21, Eastland, 10 A.M. & 3 P.M. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
Third mo., 19, 3 P. M., at Friends’ Home for 
Children, 3401 Germantown avenue.. 


A conference will be held by the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Temperance at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Thirty-fifth and Lancaster avenue, 
West Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, the 
24th of Third mo., 1882, at 8 o’clock. 

Short addresses will be read. Friends and. 
others interested are invited. 
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Fifth mo. 


Sixth mo. 


The semi-annual meeting of Haddonfield 
First-day School Union will be held at 
Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, Third 
mo. 25th, at 10 o’clock. Trains leave Market 
Street Ferry, Philadelphia, 8 o’clock. 

All persons interested are cordially invited 
to attend. Isaac C. MARTINDALE, 

MARTHA C. DEcOU, 





